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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Gehirn und Seele. Paul Schultz. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXXII, 

3-4, pp. 200-259. 

The author's standpoint is that of transcendental idealism. His object 
is to consider, from the Kantian point of view, the relation of brain to con- 
sciousness, or the relation of matter to mind. The problem reduces to the 
relation of the two modes of the mind's perceiving. What are called ob- 
jects or things in the world, are perceptions in space and time. But space 
and time are forms of perception of the mind ; therefore, objects and things 
share in the subjectivity of space and time. Consciousness is also con- 
scious of itself; but this knowledge is not objectified. However, it is not 
more subjective than the knowledge of things. The problem of the rela- 
tion of mind to matter, therefore, becomes the problem of the relation of 
these two kinds of knowledge. Science has to do with objects ; objects 
reduce to matter, matter to motion, motion to energy, and energy to the 
laws of inertia. But the mechanical ideal of science obtains only in the in- 
organic world. Once in the organic world, a new concept must be intro- 
duced, namely, purpose. The principle of purpose is a peculiarity of our 
consciousness, just as are the forms of perception, space and time, or 
the categories of the understanding. It is a priori given, and, in so far as 
it is the presupposition and condition of science, it is transcendental. 

H. C. Stevens. 

La notion idealiste de /' experience. L. Weber. Rev. de Met., XI, 2, 

pp. 139-165- 

From the point of view of metaphysics, physics postulates the possibility 
of experience as understood by the realist and dualist, a postulate the ex- 
amination of which falls outside the science based upon it. Kant was the 
first to bring this postulate to light, and to interpret it by the method which 
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he had applied to the problem of the possibility of an a priori science of 
mathematics. The Kantian conception of experience provokes the same 
objection as the correlated conception of mathematics. The dualism from 
which it proceeds it sometimes affirms, sometimes disavows. Critical 
idealism explains the relation of phenomenon to subject, but is far from 
clear as to the relation of the phenomenon to its absolute object. There is 
an implied contradiction between the transcendent relation of the thing-in- 
itself to the phenomenon, and the transcendental connection of phenomenon 
and knowing subject. Elaborated at a time when mathematics was re- 
garded by philosophers as the type of perfect science, the psychology of the 
Critique of Reason is inadequate to the continuity, flexibility, variability, and 
actual and potential infinity of the living intelligence. The Kantian theory 
is accordingly unable to give answers to the questions which arise as 
physics advances. It is unable to say whence comes the diversity of the 
descriptive symbols of physics, or what relation these symbols bear to re- 
ality. But can these questions be answered by a psychology which has 
more regard to the complexity of its subject ? In every psychology of 
physics, there is a superimposing of a realism of mind and matter, and a 
consequent admission that it does not stand face to face with ultimate re- 
ality. From this it is clear that psychology is powerless to solve the prob- 
lem which physics by its very existence lays down. The physicist has not 
to concern himself with the question of the possibility of experience. The 
psychologist, on the other hand, must demonstrate what the physicist takes 
for granted, namely, that there is possible a harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the physical and the psychical, or that mind is so constituted as to 
know truth. But where, outside of physical experience, shall we find the 
guarantee of this harmony of mind and things ? Experience is unable to 
decide between the physicist's belief that his ideas and symbols constitute 
reality and the reflective belief of the psychologist, because both the realism 
of the physicist and the idealism of the psychologist are statements and not 
explanations of experience. What for the physicist is indubitably real and 
radically distinct from the activity of thought, is for the psychologist only 
the ideal texture with which the activity of thought clothes the real. But if 
the psychological reality which reflection substitutes for the physical reality 
is not reduced to the thing-in-itself, unknowable and contradictory, it 
becomes one with the intelligible appearance ; it is but the beginning of 
being, so that what is gained on the one side is lost on the other, and in 
both cases experience remains a primary and irreducible given. Each in- 
terpretation is valuable in its own domain ; and if a philosophy embracing 
both physics and physiology in a single act of reflection is more than a vain 
hope, the antinomy pointed out above ought to be soluble. It is so in fact, 
on condition that we do not stop with a negation of physical realism, but 
go on to deny psychological realism, which the idealistic theories of expe- 
rience have preserved for purposes of explanation. 

M. S. Macdonald. 
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Le ' second principe ' de la thermodynamique. J. Perrin. Rev. de 

Met., XI, pp. 166-205. 

This paper aims at showing that the second principle of thermodynamics 
is suggested by comparatively familiar observations, and can be expressed 
in language which is not at all mysterious. After an introduction dealing 
with the manner in which the diverse elements of the universe interact, and 
with the concepts of work, heat, and reversible transformations, the second 
principle is enunciated as follows : When a change can be isolated, the 
inverse change cannot ; or, an isolated change never passes twice into the 
same state. This is called the principle of evolution, because it affirms a 
necessary order in the causal series, without the possibility of a return to 
the state already passed through. A discussion of objections suggested by 
reversible transformations and periodic oscillations leads to the following 
slightly modified form of the enunciation given above : It is highly improb- 
able that an isolated system passes twice into the same state ; and the improb- 
ability is greater the greater the complexity of the system. The remaining 
part of the paper is devoted to establishing the following deductions from 
the first and second principles of thermodynamics : (1) An isolated change 
cannot be reduced to the raising of a weight or the cooling of a thermostat. 
(2) It is impossible to construct a machine which shall use only one source 
of heat. (3) The heat liberated along a monothermous cycle is necessarily 
positive, and the labor supplied is necessarily negative. (4) When a mono- 
thermous cycle is approximately reversible, the external labor and the lib- 
erated heat approach zero. (5) One cannot, without the expenditure of 
work, effect the passage of the heat of a cold body to a warm body. (6) 
Two temperatures being given, the relation Qjq of the heat given up to two 
sources having these temperatures has an absolutely fixed value, indepen- 
dent of the cycle chosen. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

What is Life? Justus Gaule. Am. J. Ps., XIV, 1, pp. 1-10. 

This article is a protest against the prevailing tendency to regard the 
body as analogous to a machine. This is a total misconception, because 
the structure of the machine remains always the same, while the structure 
of the body is continually changing. Moreover, the body is not to be re- 
garded as a mere ' Zellen Staat, ' in which cells exist in a state of inde- 
pendence. Every cell is dependent upon the products of other cells for 
its building materials. Life is a continual change of the organism, that is 
influenced, indeed, by its surroundings, but is not directly called forth by 
them. Examination of frogs, rabbits, and other animals shows that their 
organs follow a law of periodicity ; in some definite period each organ has 
its maximum and minimum state, a state in which it is developed at the 
expense of other organs, and a state in which it contributes to the develop- 
ment of other organs. Thus the organism is continually adjusting itself to 
the great cosmic governing forces of the world. Like a crest on this great 
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wave of change, it is a smaller wave of variation by which the organism 
adjusts itself to environment. For example, a sudden change of altitude 
causes a corresponding change in the number and condition of the blood 
corpuscles. All these changes show that the problem to be studied in the 
organism is always a change of structure ; in the machine, on the other 
hand, the change consists in the development of power while the structure 
remains the same. 

George H. Sabine. 

Personal Idealism and Its Ethical Bearings. G. H. Howison. Int. J. E. , 

XIII, 4, pp. 445-45 8 - 

The writer, by exposing the inadequacies of all other current philoso- 
phies, suggests the moral need for his system of Personal Idealism. The 
external world is a world of minds, human and divine. The difference 
between these lies in the possession by the former of a sensuous conscious- 
ness, rising everlastingly, through a serial being in time and space, toward 
the divine mind, their eternal and essential ideal, in striving after which 
they seek to harmonize the rational and sensuous parts of their nature. 
Human minds, which are non-derivative, self-active, and determining, 
coexist in a mutual recognition, essential to them, and constitute the only 
truly moral order possible. God is the absolutely realized perfection of 
personality, both the logical ground of existence and its ideal goal. He 
is not an efficient but a final cause, and so is responsible for the good 
in the world but not the evil, which results from the failure of human 
beings to determine their wills by reason. Thus creation and regeneration 
are valid terms, but only in the sense of final causation. With reference 
to creationism, historic philosophies fall into four groups: (1) those which 
directly express, or are unconsciously influenced by post-exilic Hebraism, 
(2) pantheistic emanationism, (3) materialism, and (4) positivism. The 
third and fourth groups, confessedly necessarian, afford no basis for indi- 
vidual freedom and deny the existence of the problem of evil. The sec- 
ond swallows up individual activity in that of the monistic whole, which 
thus becomes the source of wrong-doing. The first is unavoidably deter- 
ministic, through its postulate of beings who register the will and plan of 
a literal creator, the acknowledged author of evil. As opposed to these 
systems, Personal Idealism establishes the reality of moral freedom and 
solves the enigma of evil. It shows the socially objective nature of the 
self-active consciousness, and the validity of the belief in God. It offers 
the hope of the steady improvement of this world by our moral endeavor, 
and proves that fulfilled freedom depends upon the immortality of the in- 
dividual, in the sense of the everlastingness of his process of experience. 
The writer's postulate of deity and denial of divinity to all other minds, 
differentiate his idealism from Davidson's apeirotheism, with which it is 
otherwise in agreement. 

A. D. Montgomery. 
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The Ethical Basis of Metaphysics. F. C. S. Schiller. Int. J. E. , XIII, 

4, pp. 43 1-445- 

The metaphysical assumption of the Absolute is the death blow of ethics. 
For a transcendent Whole, which swallows up moral distinctions as partial 
and relative, deprives human conduct of its significance. The antithesis 
of this immoralistic position is found in Professor James's 'Pragmatism,' 
which is based on a teleological psychology. Thought, instead of being 
isolated from, and exalted at the expense of, action, is treated as a mode of 
conduct, and practical results as essential determinants of theoretic truth. 
The purposive character of mental life influences our most remotely cog- 
nitive activities. And since the most theoretical cognition has thus a prac- 
tical value, it is potentially a moral act, a source of responsibility. The 
pragmatic assertion of the intellectual right to decide between alternative 
views by emotional and practical as well as by intellectual considerations, 
instead of favoring Irrationalism as opposed to Intellectualism, really re- 
solves the conflict between the two. Reason is humanized and faith ration- 
alized by showing their common root — practical value. A 'pure' rea- 
son, not developed from its practical use in the struggle for existence, 
would be a failure of adaptation soon eliminated by natural selection. The 
principle that purpose and interest are the motive power of knowing has an 
important bearing upon the ultimate question of metaphysics : What can I 
know as real ? Reality and the knowledge of it essentially presuppose a 
definitely directed effort to know, the effort being inspired by the idea of 
some good at which it aims. Thus both the metaphysical concept of ' real ' 
and the logical concept of ' true ' contain a reference to the ethical concept 
of ' good ' : the question of value is raised whenever the questions of fact 
and of knowledge are raised. If, then, there is no knowing without valu- 
ing, Lotze is right, and the foundations of metaphysics really lie in ethics. 
Since our own activity is the necessary revealer of reality, fatalism and the 
naturalistic view of an indifferent universe are untenable. Nature must in 
some way respond to us. This reference to self, and the fact that all our 
other relations with responsive beings are personal, call for an anthro- 
pomorphic treatment of experience. Our metaphysics must be quasi ethical. 

A. D. Montgomery. 

On Preserving Appearances. F. C. S. Schiller. Mind, 47, pp. 341- 
354- 

It is here proposed to examine and put on a different footing the familiar 
antithesis between 'appearance' and 'reality,' which, since the work of 
Bradley, has become the too easy solution of philosophical difficulties. 
I. It is first urged that the ultimateness of B's absolute criterion, used to 
convict the whole universe of self-contradiction, is too readily assumed. 
The very existence of reality proves that seeming contradictions belong not 
to it, but to our thought. Hence we must assume an ultimate harmony, 
which can be attained only by taking into account the whole of experience. 
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It is this principle of harmony of which the absolute criterion is really a 
postulate. II. The true relation of reality to appearance arises within ex- 
perience, and is not to be discovered by a denial of their continuity. The 
higher and more ultimate ' reality ' can be reached only by acceptance of, 
and constant reference to, the lower reality of immediate experience. It is 
because this is incomplete in and for itself, that the higher realities are de- 
manded to satisfy and harmonize its discrepancies. Thus the phenomena 
of science demand hypotheses, which become more real than the phenomena 
in proportion as they satisfy and make them intelligible. By this same 
process we reach the conception of an Ultimate Reality, which harmonizes 
the conflicting groups of higher realities demanded by different phases of 
experience. III. In the effort to obtain this, we must observe certain prin- 
ciples. (1) The Ultimate Reality must be a real and not a transcendent 
explanation. (2) The ' appearances ' must be really preserved. (3) Im- 
mediate experience is more directly real than its explanation. (4) An 
assumed reality is true only so far as adequate to harmonize the lower. 
(5) Ultimate Reality can be accepted only if absolutely satisfactory to the 
whole of experience. This means not only that it must be so conceived, 
but that it must actually establish perfect harmony, and thus unite * appear- 
ance ' and • reality.' 

Grace Mead Andrus. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Simplicity of Color Tones. I. M. Bentley. Am. J. Ps., XIV, 1, 
pp. 92-95. 

The existence of composite colors has long been a matter of dispute. 
Examination of a general system of color tones shows four distinct con- 
tinua, R to Y, Y to G, G to B, and B to R. These continua are perfect 
qualitative series, and hence all their members are equally simple, though 
it must be conceded that there are four types of qualities corresponding to 
the termini of the four continua (R, Y, G, B). This fact raises the ques- 
tion of the criterion for elementariness. It may be either psychological or 
psychophysical. The psychological criterion is the more satisfactory for 
psychology, and consists in analyzing introspectively as long as one can 
think a quality or group of qualities as existing apart from its context. 
According to this criterion, each color tone is undoubtedly simple. 

George H. Sabine. 

La negation: etude de jbsychologie ftathologique. G.-L. Duprat. Rev. 

Ph., XXVIII, 5, pp. 498-507. 

Is negation something positive, and are its mechanism and its principle 
other than those of affirmation ? This question the author answers in the 
affirmative by appeal to mental pathology. We find cases of mental de- 
rangement where there is a propensity toward volition, refusal, or objection 
to any new suggestion. The subject, for instance, believes that he pos- 
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sesses no organism or organic needs, and refuses to supply such needs. 
Nolition, then, has a positive character. As nolition implies opposition 
against an action, negation implies opposition to an affirmation. The 
latter is a rejection of the content of objective thought, truth in general. 
In its operation, it does more than affirm a proposed synthesis to be false. 
It places an obstacle against the universality of a formula or idea. It is no- 
lition especially concerning the establishment of truth or objective thought. 
Pathological observation shows that the ' insanity of doubt, ' a morbid ex- 
aggeration of normal doubt, intermediary between affirmation and negation, 
corresponds to abulia, exaggerated deliberation intermediary between voli- 
tion and nolition. As repulsion is a phenomenon which prohibits appeti- 
tion, so negation is a positive fact which disputes in reality, efficacy, and 
importance, an affirmation. The former takes the point of view of action ; 
the latter that of intelligence. 

C. A. Hebb. 



Die Bedeutung der niederen Empfindungen fur die asthetische Einfiih- 
lung. Johannes Volkelt. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXXII, i, 
pp. 1-38. 

The present paper is concerned with the question whether and to what 
extent, within aesthetic appreciation (Einfuhlung), the lower sensations 
are present as mediating factors. ./Esthetic appreciation is conceived to 
consist in a fusion of perception and feeling. The question then arises 
whether this fusion takes place through the mediation of certain lower sen- 
sations or without that kind of mediation. There is the still more general 
question whether aesthetic appreciation always requires a mediating factor 
or is sometimes immediate. So much for the statement of the problem. 
The result of the discussion is, that aesthetic appreciation consists in a fu- 
sion of perception with mood, emotion, conation, or sorrow. But the ways 
in which this fusion takes place are different. According to V., there are 
three ways : (1) somatic mediation, (2) associative appreciation, (3) im- 
mediate appreciation. Movement sensations are the chief mediating sen- 
sations ; e. g. , in viewing a picture depicting human or animal bodies in 
motion, actual movements or memories of movements are present in the 
observer. Sensations of movement predominate in the world of tone, so 
far as rhythm and pitch differences are concerned. Pressures and tem- 
peratures are mediating sensations in the world of colors and tones, e. g., 
some tones are hard and others soft. Associative appreciation denotes a 
weakened degree of appreciation, although an enrichment of content is af- 
forded. Examples of what is meant are the wringing of the hands, throwing 
oneself on the ground, and an increase of muscular movement. Imme- 
diate appreciation, in general, has a small province ; it is most conspicuous 
in poetry and music. 

H. C. Stevens. 
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ETHICS AND ESTHETICS. 
The Definition of Will. II. F. H. Bradley. Mind, 46, pp. 145-176. 
This article considers first the practical identification of self with the 
idea, the realization of which constitutes volition. The practical relation 
of the self to its world adds to the mere passive ' otherness ' of the not-self, 
characteristic of the theoretical attitude, the new element of opposition to 
the self. Along with this new felt opposition of the not-self, goes a felt 
oneness with the idea in its conflict, the two being inseparable aspects of 
one fact. In so far as I enter into the content of the idea, I become an 
object to myself. Since the idea, although itself an object and a not-self, 
is in its conflict felt especially to be mine, this identification is specific. 
The result of volition shows further contrast between the attitudes of theory 
and practice. In the former, it is the object which is actively concerned in 
the process and affected in the result. My self, not opposed to the object, 
experiences only passive reaction, and fails of self-realization. In the 
latter, the realization of the idea in the not-self is less important in itself 
than as the process by which I have realized my ideal self. To avoid mis- 
understanding, it must be remembered that the not-self may be internal ; 
but in any case it must be limited, for conflict with my whole world would 
render life impossible. Before considering agency and the entrance of my 
self into the content of the idea, reflective volition, choice, and consent are 
briefly discussed. In reflective volition, self is identified with a higher idea or 
principle, and, through this, with the particular, related to the higher as the 
means for its realization, and so for the realization of the self. By this princi- 
ple are explained choice and consent. Choice is a form of reflective volition, 
involving rejection of a particular idea in favor of another, both appearing as 
means to a higher end. Consent is less than volition, but more than belief. 
With this preliminary, the main question may be considered. The idea of 
change need not, at the beginning of the process, contain the idea of self, 
but need only be felt as mine. In the actual realization of the idea, my 
self, in also being realized, enters into the idea. Agency is thus experi- 
enced as such only in the process itself, but, once experienced, tends to 
qualify future ideas. Perception of agency can be acquired only when the 
process is felt to arise from my idea, and not independently in the not-self. 
A lower experience of activity involving no idea realized in the result does 
not amount to agency, and hence is no evidence of the necessity of the 
idea in volition. In conclusion, it is noted that (1) the opposition of the 
not-self is not fixed ; (2) through transitoriness and weakness it may not 
give an awareness of resistance ; (3) a strong and definite expectation of 
the result is possible. Further questions will be discussed in the next 
article. Grace Mead Andrus. 

Hedonism among Idealists, I— II. B. Bosanquet. Mind, 46, pp. 202- 

224; 47, pp. 303-316. 

The chapter "On the Supreme Good and the Moral Criterion" in 
McTaggart's Studies in Hegelian Cosmology is criticized in this article as 
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representative of the progress of Hedonism among idealists ; but disagree- 
ment does not imply denial of the author's position as a whole. The object 
is (1) to argue that the Hedonic criterion of the author necessarily passes 
into a criterion of a different kind ; and (2) to explain and defend this 
other criterion as in harmony with Green's ideas. McT. holds that the 
Supreme Good, although not merely Hedonistic, must contain pleasure, 
since derived from a reality which is the perfection of individual natures. 
Yet because it is abstract, a practical criterion may be substituted, neces- 
sarily Hedonic so far as operative, which measures only likeness to the 
Supreme Good, and not tendency to hasten or hinder its advent. Against 
this B. argues that (a) an extraneous criterion is unsafe ; (b) a criterion can 
be applied only through a systematic individualized construction ; {c) 
achieved good remains. McT.'s argument that the possession of a sum of 
pleasures is possible in the same sense as is perfection or good will, is held 
to be based on a confusion of identity and similarity. For a series of states 
characterized by perfection or good will, form a true concrete identity 
based on a cooperation of differentiated parts ; while states containing 
pleasure are identical only in the possession of a common element. McT. 's 
claim that choice involves a quantitative comparison of sums of pleasures and 
pains as homogenous wholes, is not verified by introspection. Quantitative 
comparison tends here to pass into a process analogous to the estimation 
of theories with reference to their truth. Choice rests on the acceptance of 
some hierarchy among the activities of life. B. also urges that the direct 
argument against the objection that pleasures cannot be added, apparently 
assumes the point at issue, i. e., that pleasures are quantitative in a nu- 
merical sense, which assumption involves important psychological prob- 
lems. Further, what may be regarded as the ' relativity of pleasure ' renders 
Hedonic calculation impossible, and causes the nature of the criterion to 
change. By this is meant that variation in affective values which occurs 
with change in the trend of interest and desire, and in the combination 
of factors, and consequently takes place during the very act of deliberation, 
which consists in conscious readjustment of combinations. The claim for 
the correctness of the Hedonic criterion in the satisfaction of actual ideals, 
is confused by identification of happiness with the greatest quantity of 
pleasure. Pleasure cannot be the guide to happiness, or complete satisfac- 
tion ; for the sciences of ethics and aesthetics have been built upon the 
failure of the natural man in following this direct process. Happiness is 
only achieved by a foregoing of the ' easy ' pleasures and a choice of the 
'arduous.' An adequate theory might be based on a distinction between 
bodily, or relatively partial, and spiritual, or relatively total, satisfactions, in 
which pleasure would be a concomitant of, but not proportional to, satis- 
faction. 

The second paper deals with McTaggart's objection to the idea of per- 
fection as a moral criterion. What has already been said regarding the 
nature of a true criterion and the true process of judgment may be ap- 
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plied to McT. 's contention in three respects : (a) to his ruling out the work 
of a criterion in hindering self-deception ; (b) to the assumption that the 
idea of perfection can be applied only by comparison in the abstract ; (e) 
by showing that the process advocated is not confined to development of 
ideals alone, (a) McT.'s argument here virtually separates the moral and 
intellectual elements in choice, by assuming that the chooser, already hav- 
ing determined to do right, needs the criterion only as a means of impar- 
tial judgment. But in most moral choices the application is not to bona 
fide perplexities, and hence the criterion of perfection is safer, since less 
open to the self-deception of desire. (6) In bona fide moral difficulties, 
McT. argues, the idea of perfection can be no guide, for no comparison is 
possible between an abstract universal and the concrete particulars of ex- 
perience. In reply to this, B. urges that such comparison is parallel to 
the attempt to deduce scientific details from the Principle of Uniformity of 
Nature. Although abstract comparison is in both cases fruitless, yet the 
principle in each must be the ultimate basis of a working theory, without 
which practical results are impossible. The dependence of morality on the 
metaphysical idea of the Supreme Good is essential for its ultimate unity, 
but not for the immediate working-out of detail. In this, choice, which is 
always compromise, is based on existing morality and the social conditions 
determining the individual problem. The aim is always toward removal 
of contradictions in experience and the attainment of satisfaction by follow- 
ing the logic of the objects of desire. Each decision is based on a ration- 
alized habit in conformity to the central design of life. This mode of de- 
termination of concrete detail is dominated at every stage by our idea of 
perfection representing our best construction for that stage, and constantly 
subject to the criticism of metaphysics, (c) This point of view brings into 
relation the two standards of immediate harmony with environment and of 
development of ideals. Happiness, or satisfaction of the whole to which 
we belong, is the only test, and can be applied only in the light of indi- 
vidual experience. In conclusion, a possible contention of McT.'s, viz., 
that the above involves a confusion of the empirical and metaphysical, is 
met by accepting at the outset the imperfection of morality as a whole and 
of our morality. Although actual morality cannot in itself claim meta- 
physical sanction, the logical effort towards harmony is consistent with, and 
implies, ultimate perfection. Our experience, while in one sense less per- 
fect, yet in another is a fuller revelation than an abstract idea of ultimate 
reality. Grace Mead Andrus. 

Esquisse d'une philosophie des conventions sociales. A. Schinz. Rev. 
Ph., XXVIII, 6, pp. 601-633. 

The starting point of this discussion is found in Thoreau's Walden. A 
brief sketch of this book and its author is followed by the question : Why 
has not practice followed theory among the many who have praised this 
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eloquent plea for life according to nature? S. attributes Thoreau's failure 
to win disciples to his false analysis of the really simple life, and lack of 
historical sense in estimating modern social conventions. For all except 
the philosopher poet, such as Thoreau himself, the primitive life led at 
Walden would defeat its own purpose, spiritual development. Utility is 
here made the sole consideration in the selection of food, clothing, and 
shelter. A vegetarian diet is urged, as the use of meats and delicately 
prepared foods develops the animal in man at the expense of the intellect- 
ual. Society is spoken of as a slave to fashion in dress, and the rich man 
in his mansion is considered scarcely more free than the prisoner behind 
the bars. But all this is a mistaken view of the advantages of civilization. 
Health of body and therefore of mind is promoted by the cuisine. As for ani- 
mal food, it is unavoidable that warfare and death should be the law of prog- 
ress. Clothing and shelter have an aesthetic as well as practical value, and 
this Thoreau overlooks. In spite of appearances, the trend of convention 
is towards the greatest possible freedom. In society, as elsewhere, the 
change from the simple to the complex marks the path of improvement 
Social usages have a survival value, a moral or economic reason for their 
existence ; their development constitutes an historical science. Etiquette 
follows fundamental rules of morality, and is most rigid where the greatest 
need of restraint is felt. True, there is some right conduct which is above 
convention. But to act wisely in defiance of social custom presupposes a 
superior class of moral agents, such as Nietzsche describes. Whether or 
not his view is the right one the future must decide. 

Annie D. Montgomery. 

Sociologie et sciences sociales. E. Durkheim et P. Fauconnet. Rev. 
Ph., XXVIII, 5, pp. 465-497. 

If sociology is to be a science, is it to have the same object as those 
special sciences called historical and social, and thus be confounded with 
them, or is it to be a distinct science, having an object especially pertain- 
ing to it ? The authors point to this as the inevitable dilemma, if sociology 
is to have anything more than a merely verbal significance. Their pur- 
pose is to show that sociology is, and can be, only the system, the corpus 
of the social sciences, and that this comprehension under a common title 
does not constitute a simple verbal operation, but implies a radical change 
in the method and organization of these sciences. The founders of sociol- 
ogy, they argue, did not regard it as a system of social sciences. With 
Comte (as with Spencer later) it was of a philosophical nature, and main- 
tained a certain indifference to the detail of facts and researches of special- 
ists. The dynamic, rather than the static, side was alone treated. Comte' s 
method opposed a division of the work into the progressive quantity of 
specific questions which progress necessitates. With more recent sociolo- 
gists, however, there has been a tendency to maintain a general social sci- 
ence, opposed to the particular disciplines, and having its own object and 
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special method. For Mill the object was the " states of society," such as 
succeed each other in a people's history. But it is evident that these 
"states of society" are made up of an assemblage of phenomena so di- 
verse that it is impossible for one and the same science to master them ; 
and the science of society must thus become a multitude of distinct 
branches. Moreover, one state of society is not an indivisible identity, a 
whole produced by a whole ; rather, each part has its genesis in another 
part. For Giddings, again, the general social science is based on the fact of 
association and its elementary forms. The latter, however, never exist in 
isolation. The primary fact appears to Giddings to be the social popula- 
tion. But there is a special science — demography or demology — which 
treats of population. The vague indetermination of the object that we find 
in Tarde, Gumplowicz, Ward, and others, means no real science. Finally, 
Simmel holds that the object of the general social science is the social 
form, as distinguished from the social matter. The special sciences treat 
of what occurs in society ; general social science treats of society as such. 
This distinction between the contained and the containing, however, is dif- 
ficult to maintain ; for society is characterized in form only by matter or 
content, by the actions and reactions which occur between individuals. If 
form thus depends on matter, there can be no science of form, matter ab- 
stracted. To conclude, the authors hold that sociology must treat of 
societies in their organization and development. It cannot be merely a 
system of special sciences. Comte's notion of the social reign in general 
has significance, and must be brought into the detail of facts and acclima- 
tized in the special researches. A tendency in this direction has recently 
been manifested in the transformation, e. g., of historical method, of the 
study of religions, etc. The problem for sociology is to develop a certain 
number of existing sciences under a social aspect. The social idea is to 
descend profoundly into the diverse specializations, and the unity of the 
social reign, guaranteed by the fact that social phenomena are manifesta- 
tions of the one reality, society, will find its adequate expression in the 
various social sciences, not in any general philosophical formula. 

C. A. Hebb. 

Physical Law and Life. J. H. Poynting. Hibbert Journal, I, 4, pp. 
728-746. 

A physical law is the statement of certain likenesses which we observe in 
the action of nature ; each law is a typical instance which expresses the 
essential fact of a great body of phenomena. Finally, in our observations 
we are brought face to face with a simple type which we cannot explain by 
likening it to any other phenomenon. In the physical series we are able to 
foretell events by our knowledge of laws and conditions. The question 
arises : Does a similar uniformity exist in the psychic series, and could an 
observer foretell events in that series provided he had sufficient data ? 
There appears to be a lack of analogy between the physical and psychical 
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series, and hence we are led to believe that each individual is unique, a fact 
not to be brought under a law of likeness with other beings. The freedom 
of the will is a simple fact, unlike anything else, inexplicable. Any calcu- 
lation, therefore, in the psychic series would miscarry because of the power 
of the will, not, indeed, to create energy, but to direct it. 

George H. Sabine. 

The Limitations of Ethical Inquiry. Norman Wilde. Int. J. E., XIII, 
4, pp. 458-466. 

The presupoositions of ethics are common to all the natural sciences. 
None of these is called upon to prove the existence or the possibility of 
knowledge about its subject matter. Each is free to start with unques- 
tioned data and to investigate them with uncriticized knowledge. In their 
general method, also, ethics and science are at one. To understand any- 
thing, whether physical or moral, is to interpret its meaning in terms of uni- 
versal experience, and to this end the only sound method of procedure is 
observation and analysis. Yet the explanatory symbols or concepts of 
ethics are of necessity unique. The world of experience presents itself as 
a problem both for our intellect and our will, as an objective series and as 
an ideal system of values. The concept expressive of the former aspect is 
causality, of the latter, obligation. These, obviously, are not interchange- 
able. Causality has no significance in ethics, nor has obligation in physics. 
Thus the demand for one absolute category of scientific interpretation is 
illegitimate. The standard by which we value facts is not itself a fact. 

A. D. Montgomery. 

Dis asthelische Bedeutung des absohtten Quantums. Max Dessoir. Z. 
f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XXXII, I, pp. 50-66. 

If art were concerned simply with beautiful appearance, no quantitative 
determinations would affect it. But, as a matter of fact, a certain amount 
of quantity is necessary for the production of aesthetic satisfaction. The 
quantity may be spatial, as in the dimensions of a church or a picture ; it 
may also be temporal, as in the repetition of a figure in decorative designs ; 
or it may be intensive, as in music. The rule, first pointed out by Fech- 
ner, which underlies these facts, is that the magnitude of a work of art 
shall be proportional to its aesthetic significance, i. <?., its outer magnitude 
must be equal to its ' inner ' magnitude. This rule is borne out by 
Burke's thesis, that the sublime is concerned with great objects and the 
beautiful with small ones. 

H. C. Stevens. 



